DISEASE    AND   THE    LAW

Once this view became prevalent, the time was ripe for a new
type of legislation.

With Bismarck's social legislation Germany did the pioneer-
ing work in the field. The Sickness Insurance Act in 1883 guaran-
teed injured and sick wage earners medical treatments and cash
benefits for 13 weeks of disability. The Industrial Accidents Insur-
ance Act of. 1884 established a system of compulsory insurance
from whose funds employees were compensated for all injuries
resulting from occupational hazards. In the beginning it applied
only to industry and mining, but it was gradually extended to con-
struction, transportation and agriculture. Enjoyed at first only by
workmen, in 1929 compulsory insurance was extended to include
office employees, and from 1925 on the system compensated not
only for accidents but also for occupational diseases. The pre-
miums were paid by employers only so that the cost was actually
part of the cost of production. Advantages included treatment,
rehabilitation, cash benefits in compensation for temporary or
permanent disability, and pensions to widows.

The German Accident Insurance was a new departure, and the
example it set was soon followed by a number of European coun-
tries. England's Workmen's Compensation Act of 1897 followed
a somewhat different principle: it merely extended the employ-
er's liability, forcing him to compensate injuries, but leaving in-
surance to his discretion. It did not provide compensation for
injuries caused by "gross carelessness of the worker," so that law
suits were unavoidable in many cases. When England revised its
Compensation Act in 1906 thirty-one industrial diseases were in-
cluded.

The United States was very late in enacting compensation laws.
These followed the British pattern. By 1911 nine states had passed
such measures; others followed in rapid succession, but there are
still states that do not compensate for occupational diseases, and
many of the laws now in effect have serious shortcomings.
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